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Unitarianism in the Field of Values 
H. Paul Douglass 


NITARIANISM is exceedingly comprehensive. It takes a wide variety of 
labels to describe the body of values which the great majority of Unitarians 
hold in common. They are both inward-turning and outward-reaching; they 

are rationalistic and mystical; they are theistic and humanistic, Christian and non- 
Christian,—not one, two or three but all, and all so frequently that each is characteristic 
of the movement. 

Now, what other major ways of taking religion are there? What additional ver- 

‘ sions of it has the mature life of humanity brought forth? The writer is not aware of 
any. Unitarianism is so comprehensive that all the historic apprehensions of religion 
as mankind has known it, are included. Its streams of religious interest flow in all 
directions, and in all of them they have channeled deep. 

However, Unitarianism does have its distinctive emphases. It stresses some 
elements of religion more than it does others. One finds over nine-tenths of Fastern 
Unitarians affirming the introvert and rationalistic values as a whole; over four-fifths 
of them affirming the extrovert, emotional-mystical and humanistic values; seven- 
tenths affirming the traditional Christian values, namely the church, discipleship of 
Jesus, kingdom of God, and the practice of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. But only 
fifty-four percent affirm the theistic values presented in the questionnaire. 

The data show that Unitarians justify their reputation as rationalistic and hu- 
manistic in emphasis. This everybody knows. Unitarians’ stress on inward-looking 
values and outward-reaching values is about equal. These are the more highly gen- 
eralized in statement and less involved with historic labels and partisan shibboleths. 
Would everyone have guessed that the emotional-mystical trend would be relatively 
so strong? At the other end of the scale it is merely common knowledge that Uni- 
tarians put less stress on traditional and theistic Christian values than most other types 
of religious people do, and yet nine-tenths of them, as represented by the Eastern 
sample, affirm belief in God, and the poor showing of the theistic values as a group is 
chiefly due to the inclusion among the items of petitional and confessional prayer, which 
go beyond the necessary implications of theism into a somewhat definitely evangelical 
version of it. 

The second major characteristic of Unitarianism is then, that it has distinctive 
emphases, though it is not exclusively characterized by them. When one stresses these 
emphases he ought to remind himself of the rest of the“evidence. 
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THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


NDER the heading “Things Which My Soul 
Hateth,”’ the Bishop of Durham has written 
quite a long list of “Hates” in his Diocesan 

magazine. The list includes small and insecure brass 
desks in pulpits; funeral addresses designed to compli- 
ment the deceased and edify the mourners; Sundays 
with special objects; notices, interlarded with horta- 
tory sermonettes, during divine service; confetti in 
and about the entrance of churches; dirty paper, 
orange peel and amatory letters torn in small pieces in 
the Bishop’s park. It is of the grace of heaven that 
the Bishop has not added the little annoyance caused 
by Unitarians who creep into Anglican pulpits. 

Most of us who are ministers could write a list 
of little ‘“Hates’”’ all our own. I for one have several 
choice items which only a tender consideration for my 
own parish deters me from publishing here. There are 
some of our ministers who would agree in putting 
Form C on their list of abhorrent little things. They 
are the men who are in churches splendidly aided by 
the American Unitarian Association. What is Form C? 
It is the monthly report which those who happen to 
have aided churches are asked to make to head- 
quarters. Among other things they are expected to 
report the number of sermons preached and addresses 
given; the number of pastoral visits made; the special 
hindrances and encouragements in their work, and 
their new plans and endeavors. If I were in an 
aided church, I should have my fierce little monthly 


hate; and, having inspected a copy of Form C, I have 
felt a momentary rage to think of others having to fill} 
it up once a month. i 
It is perfectly right and necessary that certain }| 
details of the work and welfare of the aided churches} 
should be made known to our brethren at 25 Beacon|| 
Street; but there is too much in Form C which looks} 
like a supervision of the minister’s work. It never}} 
was intended to be such supervision, but it looks like it. |} 
Now if any are to be supervised, let us all be super- |} 
vised; let us all make our monthly report. It might do 
me good, if I knew that I had to report the number of 
pastoral visits made every month. I only wish that} 
I made an unashamed report on this point to my In-}} 
visible Overseer. Pastoral visitation has ever been 
the pea in my pilgrim shoe. But there is no sound 
reason for discriminating between the ministers of 
aided churches and the rest of us; and some of these 
particulars in Form C touch a man on the spot where we 
all are very sensitive—perhaps are too sensitive. }f 
Moreover, they assist the Association not a whit to 
get a true picture of the value of the minister’s 
work. 
I suspect that many years ago a large number of |} 
copies of Form C were printed, and that the office has | 
continued to send them forth without thinking about |} 
the exact queries or troubling about full replies. It } 
is unfair to the spirit of the Association to leave the 
Form unchanged. I have a noble suggestion to make. |} 
Let a new Form C be printed, more accurately repre- |] 
senting the equality of our ministers and the confidence || 
we have in one another. And let the remaining copies } 
of old Form C be carried to the cellar of 25 Beacon } 
Street and there be committed to the furnace, with a |} 
few words of penitential prayer and a brief Litany for } 
Deliverance from the Dangers of all the Forms and } 
Questionnaires of the Religious World. Asa Christian j 
penalty for my wicked little pleasure in writing this } 
editorial, I shall make a wildly generous contribution } 
to the expenses of the ceremony. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


SECRETARY HULL AND WORLD PEACE | 
Qe ee HULL is manifesting himself to be | 


dangers of the present so-called neutrality procedure 
adopted in the closing session of the last Congress. 
The whole import of the radio speech read for him || 
on November 6, showed Mr. Hull’s desire to work in!) 
harmony with the expressed conviction of more than ¥| 
half a hundred nations that peace can be enforced if) | 
peace is desired. It is well to know that the President | 
is In no way satisfied with the policy forced upon him, | 
which forbids him to use any discretionary power in| | 


that American participation in world peace is botll 
inevitable and obligatory. 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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SHE Commission of Appraisal presents here- 
with its second preliminary report to the 
American Unitarian Association, in four sec- 
(Za) §=tions—viz., a preliminary statement on the 
jcope of the final report, which will be submitted to 
fne annual meeting in May; a brief statement with 
f2gard to the Free Church Fellowship; a summary of 
iz;commendations in the field of organization; and 
(commendations with regard to the Department of 
jocial Relations. 

The Commission does not ask for action at this 
4me on any of its recommendations, except with re- 
fard to the Department of Social Relations, and in 
‘nat case only upon the recommendations for dealing 
ith the immediate situation. It does, however, ask 
hat its major recommendations be discussed as 
‘-oadly and fully as time will permit, not only at 
his conference, but also throughout the churches 
jetween now and May. Whatever action is taken 
in the final report ought to grow out of widespread 


ipinion and conviction on the fundamental issues in- 
solved. The denomination belongs to all Unitarians 
jhroughout the land; and its destinies can only be wise- 
shaped if they are controlled by policies which the 
jseat body of Unitarians have a direct hand in framing. 
| Democracy is, to many ears today, a word that 
‘» longer rings with challenge and promise; and that 
ct constitutes perhaps the greatest challenge and 
dds out the greatest promise for the future usefulness 
*) a religious fellowship that is rooted and grounded 
j| the democratic principles and traditions. But if 
> are to prove in any degree worthy of such an op- 
(rtunity, we must be sure that we are practising 
i thin our own life as a denomination the principles 
> profess; and we must be prepared to pay the price 
dhich the democratic ideal always demands of her 
‘-vants. The processes of democratic action may 
‘bm slow and painful. But unless we are ready to 
‘landon the central tenets and forsake the rather 
\lendid traditions of the Unitarian past, we must be 
Jt epared to pay the necessary price, in terms of 
jeed and efficiency, for the actual maintenance of 
{ mocratic ways and methods in our own fellowship. 


II 


The Final Report 


J The Commission proposes to present its findings 
* the denomination according to the following general 


The Commission of Appraisal Reports 


Biennial Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 30, 1935 


1. The report of the Commission itself, which will 
consist of seven or eight major recommendations of 
wide scope, drafted in the light of the Commission’s 
interpretation of the future of organized liberal re- 
ligion and the Commission’s judgment as to the neces- 
sary steps to put our Unitarian house in order so that 
as a denomination we may take our place adequately 
and effectively in that future. Both the picture of the 
task confronting us and the statement of what must 
be done to prepare ourselves for that task will, how- 
ever, be much more than the individual or collective 
opinion of the eight members of the Commission. 
So far as it lies within the power of the Commission to 
make it so, it will be the expression of the mind and 
purposes of the fellowship. 

2. Aseries of papers or abstracts of papers dealing 
with particular aspects of the general recommenda- 
tions, prepared by sub-committees or individual mem- 
bers of the Commission, or by other persons at the 
request of the Commission, including several very 
valuable memoranda submitted by officers of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

3. The report of the Director of Studies and his 
assistant, constituting the main body of evidence and 
opinion as prepared by the professional staff for the use 
of the Commission. 

4, An appendix, containing the full text of the 
proposed amendments to the By-Laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, the recommendations of the 
Commission to the Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion, and certain other recommendations to in- 
dividual agencies and departments. 

Taken together, this body of material will con- 
stitute a volume of considerable size. The Commission 
hopes to publish it at least two months in advance of 
the annual meeting to which it will be officially pre- 
sented, so that it may have wide distribution in time 
to permit the delegates to the annual meeting to be- 
come familiar with its contents before the meeting. 


Ill 
The Free Church Fellowship 


The Commission believes that the future of lib- 
eral religion will largely be determined by the success 
that may be achieved in the next ten or twenty years 
in the effort to bring all forms of organized religious 
liberalism into some kind of working unity, perhaps 
on a cooperative or federated basis, but nevertheless a 
unity of purpose, program, and practical endeavor that 
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will have most of the values of organic unity. Advance 
in this direction must, of course, be made slowly and 
carefully; but it would be easy to permit a natural 
caution to impede the advance which a more re- 
solute courage might wisely hasten. Impatience 
might prove fatal, but on the other hand a move- 
ment of this sort can die for lack of boldness and 
initiative. 

There has recently been sent to all our churches a 
pastoral letter from Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, en- 
closing two documents issued by the authority of 
the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, which 
sounds a note of vigorous leadership; and the Com- 
mission would urge upon our churches the duty of 
responding to its call with prompt enthusiasm. 

Of the two documents issued by the Council of the 
Free Church Fellowship, one is called a “Declaration 
of Principles” and the other a “Statement of Im- 
mediate Tasks.”’ The former states, with admirable 
courage and forthrightness, a simple platform upon 
which all liberals can, in our judgment, whole-heartedly 
unite. It is truly inclusive in spirit and in wording, and 
opens wide the door for all Unitarians to enter the 
Free Church Fellowship without reservations or 
doubts. In the opinion of the Commission, the issu- 
ing of this Declaration of Principles is an epoch-making 
event in the history of the struggle for a united liberal 
religious fellowship. 

The second document sets forth eight tasks to 
which the Free Church Fellowship proposes to set its 
mind and hand at once. In all these, our churches 
should gladly bear their full share of responsibility 
and effort. But the seventh on the list is, in the 
judgment of the Commission, of chief importance. It 
reads as follows: ““The closest relations and, wherever 
possible, the merging of departmental enterprises in 
member and cooperating denominations: for example, 
in denominational publications, young people’s or- 
ganizations, departments of religious education, and 
social relations.” This statement is completely in 
harmony with the views of the Commission. Last 
May, we urged that the proposed merger of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and the Young 
People’s Religious Union be approved and encouraged; 
and while, for the moment, it looks as though this 
plan could not be carried out, nevertheless, the Com- 
mission reaffirms its faith in the dream and its con- 
fidence that the young people of the two denomina- 
tions will yet achieve this pui‘pose. 

The Commission has been exploring the field of 
possible cooperation between parallel departments of 
the Unitarian and Universalist denominations, and 
believes there are rich and promising possibilities for 
constructive effort in this field, especially as between 
the two departments of religious education. Joint 
meetings of the two committees, frequent joint con- 
ferences of the staffs, study of the possibility of joint 
effort in teacher-training institutes, joint field repre- 
sentatives, the exchange of ideas at a thousand points 
—these are obvious but highly important ways of 
developing a real cooperation that might ultimately 
develop into the merger which, at the moment, seems 
rather remote. And the will to cooperate is plainly 
to be seen on both sides, which is the first essential. 
Similarly, ways of cooperating between the depart- 


ments of publications and the departments of social 
relations—with due consideration of the differences of 
denominational set-up—are entirely feasible. The 
chief matter is to discover specific projects in which 
actual cooperative endeavor can create and promote 
the desire for more and closer cooperation. The de- 
tails must obviously be worked out by those most 
concerned, but the Commission cannot urge too 
strongly that the already existing cooperative effort be 
vigorously and patiently extended. 


IV 

Organization 

At the beginning of its work last December, the 
Commission of Appraisal recognized the danger, | 
which is inherent in any such enterprise, of becoming 
so absorbed in the detailed study of organizational 
machinery as to lose sight of the more basic problems 
with which, under the terms of the resolution creating 
it, it should primarily be concerned. Using the words 
in a rather loose sense, the Commission determined to 
make ‘“‘values’” the principal subject of its inquiries, 
with ‘‘methods” in a secondary, though important, 
place; and the Commission still holds to that decision, 
believing that the task entrusted to it was a far more 
significant one than merely an effort to recommend 
changes in the administrative and institutional life 
of the Unitarian denomination with a view to pro- 
longing its existence or increasing its efficiency. When 
the final report of the Commission is submitted, it 
will deal first of all, and predominantly through- 
out, with fundamental questions of the future of 
liberal religion and the “values” which Unitarian 
churches may contribute to the world in the next 
period. 
But it shortly became apparent to the Commis- 
sion that the organizational fortunes of the denomina: 
tion were in so precarious a condition that it would be 
useless to attempt to reach conclusions on the more 
basic questions until we have frankly faced the chal- 
lenge implicit in the existing situation within the de- 
nomination. Unless, indeed, we were to admit at the 
outset that Unitarianism had reached the end of its. 
career and should therefore be “liquidated” as prompt-_ 
ly and painlessly as possible, it was imperative to dis- | 
cover what grounds of hope there were that the existing | 
organization could be made to function in at least a_ 
reasonably satisfactory way. Otherwise, any attempt 
to outline a future for the denomination would be a 
sheer waste of time. In other words, “values”? and 
“methods” cannot in practise be separated in any 
arbitrary fashion, even for purposes of study. We are. 
dealing with a living organism—even if its vitality is 
for the moment at a pretty low ebb—and it has to be 
considered as a whole, body and spirit together; and 
the more carefully we considered the wording of the 
resolution which was our “charter,’”’ the more clearly 
did we become convinced that this was the purpose 
which the Association had in mind when it created the 
Commission. a 
While, therefore, this present section of our re 
port will deal chiefly with matters of internal organiza: 
tion, the Commission hopes that it may be considered 
and discussed on the broad grounds of general prin- 
ciples rather than with very much attention to specific 
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' details, and in the light of ultimate purposes and ideals 
} rather than for the sake of reaching decisions on par- 
ticular questions of legislative or constitutional pro- 
cedure. To repeat a phrase already used, the Com- 
‘mission believes that the organizational fortunes of the 
|) denomination are in so precarious a condition that 
! the absolutely necessary first steps are a frank recog- 
nition of the challenge which this condition presents 
anda resolute decision to grapple with the problem of 
) reorganization in a vigorous and determined spirit. 
| This is no time for partisan or personal considerations, 
} no time to split hairs, no time to permit the attitude 
of attack or defense to divide our allegiance or divert 
j our minds from the main issue in hand. 

Two facts constitute the chief evidence for our 
¢belief that the affairs of the denomination are in a 
critical condition. The first is the almost universal in- 


1 


i difference, throughout the rank and file of active 
} Unitarians, to denominational affairs and problems. 


There are, to be sure, many exceptions, for many of 


“responsible; but the testimony of the chief officers of 
}the Association confirms the evidence which has come 
tdirectly to the Commission. The typical Unitarian 
jindividual is simply not interested in denominational 
#matters. He knows nothing—or very little—about 
‘them, and he cares nothing—or very little. And this 
jis true also of the typical Unitarian church, even those 
pwhich are strongest. Indeed, it seems as though the 
‘stronger and more vigorous the parish, the less likely 
is it to have any real sense of denominational loyalty. 
|'Whatever the reasons for this indifference may be, it 
is certainly a sufficient explanation for the tendency 
vtoward over-centralization and autocratic control 
jwith which the officers of the Association have fre- 
jiquently been charged. It is, in our judgment, a prin- 
cipal cause of our present denominational difficul- 


= 


‘ities. 
i The second fact, which is closely connected with 
‘the first, is that Unitarians give pitifully small finan- 
\icial support to their denominational work. There is 
o need to rehearse the distressing statistics. But the 
crucial point may be stated thus: the Unitarian de- 
omination is today chiefly financed by dividends on 
Wmoney given by previous generations who really 
eared about their denominational enterprise. In a 
time when nobody knows just what may happen to 
‘the whole idea of dividends, and when even the most 
ticonservative policy of investment is largely a matter 
Jof guess-work, there could hardly be a more perilous 
)situation, from the financial point of view. We Uni- 
ie today are not paying our own current bills, 
Jout are living on the hazardous returns from capital 
Jaccumulated by our fathers and grandfathers. That 
is a sobering and deeply disturbing fact. 
i) The first efforts of the Commission, in the field of 
/organization, have been directed toward those basic 
Frade of widespread indifference toward, and 


j;nadequate financial support of, the denominational 
‘agencies, chiefly the American Unitarian Association. 
‘We have come to the conclusion that only a drastic 
shane in the morale of the denomination can affect 
his result—a change that will restore confidence, 
faith, enthusiasm, and loyalty. Tinkering will get 
‘as nowhere. Radical action is imperative. 


The Commission believes that the most hopeful 
suggestion looking toward such a renewal of morale is 
to reorganize the American Unitarian Association in 
such a way as to regain the vitality which formerly was 
centered in the General Conference, but which has 
been largely lost since the merger of the General Con- 
ference with the Association, and to do this so as not 
to lose or impair the increased administrative efficiency 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

As means to this end, the Commission offers the 
following four suggestions—not at present in the form 
of definite recommendations, but as possible steps in 
the desired direction— for discussion and further 
study: 

1. We suggest that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation should by a declaratory resolution assume 
the functions once exercised by the General Con- 
ference, so as to become the one recognized central 
organ for the Unitarian fellowship, declaring that the 
Association is a voluntary association of churches and 
other organizations of the Unitarian fellowship, that 
it reaffirms the historic purpose of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian churches to 
“adopt the existing organizations of the Unitarian 
body as the instrument of its activities’; and that it 
proposes in its relations with these organizations to 
recommend to them such undertakings and methods 
as it judges to be according to the mind of its con- 
stituency. 

The effect of such action would be greatly to 
strengthen the position of the Association as the cen- 
tral and unifying agency of the denomination, and to 
open the doors to larger influence on the part of the 
Association than it has ever had. 

2. In order that the Association, in its enlarged 
and strengthened position of influence, may be at 
the same time more fully representative of the entire 
fellowship, the Commission has drafted a proposed 
amendment to the By-Laws of the Association pro- 
viding that at all meetings, annual or biennial, each 
parish may be represented by additional delegates 
from the Alliance, League, or Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, where such organizations exist within 
the parish, thus giving recognition to representatives 
of these coordinate agencies as being properly a part 
of the general denominational body. 

The effect of this action would be to increase the 
confidence of our widely scattered constituency in the 
genuinely representative character of the Association, 
and to bring into active participation in its affairs a 
large and important group of persons now not officially 
recognized. 

3. We propose the creation of a new office in the 
life of the denomination—that of moderator—-for the 
purpose of giving to the fellowship a titular head 
apart from the routine administrative work. The 
moderator would be elected for a two-year term by 
the biennial meeting, not eligible for re-election, a man 
or woman, minister or layman, with no executive re- 
sponsibility but an ex-officio seat on the board of di- 
rectors, unsalaried but provided with an adequate ex- 
pense account. His duties would be to represent the 
denomination on all official occasions, to preside at all 
meetings of the Association, to visit the churches and 
counsel with them, to advise the Board of Directors 
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on matters of policy, to present an address on the state 
of the denomination at the biennial meeting at the 
end of his term of office, and to appoint the nominating 
committee. 

The effect of this new office would be to integrate 
the life of the fellowship, to inspire loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, and to enhance the importance of spiritual 
leadership as distinct from administrative control. 

4. We propose the creation of a permanent com- 
mission on Planning and Review, to be elected by the 
biennial meeting, with the primary duty of fostering 
the cooperative functioning of all Unitarian agencies 
within a common purpose and plan. 

The effect of this new organ of denominational 
activity would be further to strengthen the unifying 
and integrating tendencies, without, we believe, the 
dangers that accompany excessive centralization of 
power. 

These four suggestions belong together, and to- 
gether constitute a program for transforming the As- 
sociation into a truly representative integrating or- 
ganization for the denomination as a whole. If this 
program were enacted, it would, in our opinion, make 
the Association what it never has been—the recog- 
nized central organ in the life of the fellowship, capable 
of winning and holding the enthusiastic loyalty of 
all Unitarians, and deserving of the most generous 
financial support. Amendments designed to make 
such a program possible have been drafted and will 
be submitted by the Commission to the annual meeting 
next May; but in the meantime it is essential that the 
program be fully and widely discussed, so that its 
merits and its faults may be thoroughly canvassed. 
It is a revolutionary proposal that should not be ac- 
cepted unless its worth is plainly believed in by a large 
majority of our people. Its chief claim to considera- 
tion is that it represents an honest attempt to provide 
a thorough-going remedy for an exceedingly dangerous 
condition in our denominational life. 

Supplementing this program for unifying and 
integrating the denominational organization, the Com- 
mission has prepared a series of recommendations with 
regard to the administrative policies and organizational 
set-up of the American Unitarian Association. These 
recommendations were submitted to the Board of 
Directors on August 24, and have received the most 
careful study by the Board itself and by a special 
committee appointed for that purpose. A few days 
ago, the written reports of the special committee and 
of the action of the Board were given to the Com- 
mission, but there has not as yet been sufficient time 
for the Commission to study in detail the effect of 
these reports upon their recommendations. There 
will undoubtedly be changes—certainly in matters 
of detail—in the Commission’s final recommendations 
as the result of these deliberations with the Board; 
and at this time the Commission is not prepared to 
submit to the Association its final judgment on these 
matters. 

Nevertheless, in order that the members of the 
Association may be informed as to the progress being 
made, and also in order that there may be free and full 
discussion of the principles involved, the Commisison 
wishes to outline briefly the major points covered by 
its recommendations to the Board of Directors. 


| 

1. The Commission reaffirms its recommendations 
made last May, 1 in its first preliminary report, as to th / 
need for a wise policy of regional development, to bel 
undertaken with due caution and extended only on a, 
conditional basis as regional participation in thei) 
financial support develops, but nevertheless to bei} 
adopted as a basic policy for the Association’s ad-| 
ministrative work. As a first step, the Commission 
recommends that the Board take immediate measures}}} 
to reallocate administrative functions on a regional 
basis. 

2. The Commission recommends that of the} 
officers provided by the By-Laws only the president. 
and the treasurer shall have seats on the Board, and 
that the Board make an annual report to the Asso- 
ciation. 

3. The Commission recommends that the Ad-}} 
ministrative Council as at present constituted be} 
abolished, and that a staff conference be set up in its 
place, to include all resident paid officers and depart- 
ment heads, with the right of participation extended 
to such regional officers as may be in Boston at any 
given time. 

4. The Commission recommends a reorganization 
of departments on the basis of function, a redefinition 
of terms used in the set-up of departments and com- 
mittees, and a clarification of the relations between }j 
department secretaries, department committees, and |] 
the Board. 

5. The Commission recommends that the title 
of administrative vice-president be discontinued. 

6. The Commission recommends that the Board 
of Directors publicly declare their intent to provide | 
pensions for general officers who, at the expiration of 
their present terms, may have reached the age limit 
for ministers or have served twenty years or more as 
general or regional officers of the Association, the rate 
to be comparable to what such persons would have 
received had the contributary pension system recom- 
mended by the pension commissions been in effect. 
during their term of service. / 

7. The Commission recommends certain modi- | 
fications in the financial policy of the Association 
with a view to stabilizing the results of the handling | 
of funds and also to liberalize the spending policy. | 
Within carefully defined limits the Commission believes | 
that some additional expenditure of unrestricted — 
receipts of principal to meet current needs is not | 
only justifiable but fairer to both the present and the 
future. 

8. The Commission recommends a more ag-_ 
gressive money-raising policy, including the follow 
specific suggestions: 

(a) The creation of a Department of Churchail 
manship and Promotion, one of whose functions would — 
be to raise money. 

(6) A specific drive for larger contributions from 
churches and individuals, aiming to raise the annual — 
amount to $50,000. 

(c) A drive for special gifts and bequests to in- 
crease the permanent pension fund. 

9. The Commission has submitted a number of — 
detailed recommendations with regard to the policy 
to be followed concerning church extension, aided 
churches, church-building aid, and other important 
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matters, the chief purpose of which is to systematize 
and clarify procedure. 

Final recommendations on all these points will 
‘necessarily await further study of the views of the 
Board of Directors in the light of general discussion, 
pat this meeting and elsewhere, of the general principles 
‘involved. 


Vv 
Social Relations 


| The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, held in Boston in May, 1935, referred to 
\ the Commission of Appraisal the question of the status 
| of the Department of Social Relations, with special 
reference to the right of the department to “speak and 
} act in its own name,” and instructed the Commission 
.to report on this matter at the biennial meeting to be 
} held in Cincinnati in October. 

The Commission has given this question pro- 
longed and careful study, and in offering its report 
} desires to make a distinction between the immediate 
j,and the ultimate solutions which it would recom- 
{) mend. Any fully satisfactory answer to the questions 
q involved must await the reorganization of the entire 
a administrative machinery of the Association which 
i the Commission will recommend, and which will 
}, necessarily take considerable time to effect; but in 
i the meantime certain steps can be taken at once to 
} deal with the present situation. 


Immediate Recommendations 


i The purpose of these immediate recommendations 
} is to place the Department of Social Relations upon a 
% level of complete equality with the other major de- 
} partments of the Association, to clarify and define 
4 its functions, and to open the way for an enlargement 
4 of its part in the life of the denomination. The 
/ Commission urges that action be taken at this meeting 
} to put these four recommendations into immediate 
fl effect. 

| 1. That the right of the Department of Social 
{| Relations to speak and act in its own name—a right 
4 specifically granted by the annual meeting in 1934, but, 
* in our judgment, already inherent in the traditions 
/ and practise of the denomination as applying to all 
| departments concerned with the teaching functions of 
| the church—be ratified and confirmed. 

| 2. That the Association publicly recognize by 
4 resolution the full status of the Department of Social 
i} Relations as of equal importance with all other de- 
| partments, and instruct the Board of Directors to give 
/ to this department equal representation with all 
) others upon any inter-departmental committees or 
+ councils already existing or to be created. 

| 3. That the proposal of the Department of Social 
) Relations to participate in an inter-departmental and 
1 inter-agency committee on adult education, if formed 
1 by the Board of Directors, be approved and heartily 
/ commended, as providing the necessary first step 
} toward a comprehensive and adequate program 
) for denominational activity in this important 
) field. 
i 4. That the denomination confirm the authority 
» of the Department of Social Relations, through its 
| secretary or some other member, to represent the de- 


nomination on inter-denominational bodies organized 
to work in the field of social relations. 


The Long-Range View 

No part of the Unitarian tradition is clearer than 
that which affirms the necessary relation between re- 
ligion and social action, and the denomination has a 
record of religion put into practise, in terms of social 
reform and the advancement of social justice, of 
which we may legitimately be proud. 

But changes have come about in recent years 
which make the social philosophy of earlier Uni- 
tarianism no longer acceptable to the majority of our 
people. Nineteenth-century liberalism cannot hope 
to deal successfully with the existing situation, and 
there is need for a new philosophy of liberalism that 
shall be conceived in terms that are valid for today. 
If Unitarians can have some significant part in develop- 
ing this new social philosophy, and courage to begin 
practising it in the experimental spirit, they will make 
a, contribution of immense value to the modern world. 

To do this, however, we must recognize the neces- 
sity for changing our emphasis in certain respects, and 
for approaching the whole question in a somewhat dif- 
ferent spirit. Above all, we shall have to adopt the 
educational method as our principal tool in the effort 
to create and to implement the concern for human 
progress which our religion makes obligatory. The 
implications of this change are of basic importance, 
and need to be studied with care. Certain practises 
now in use will have to be abandoned. New tech- 
niques will have to be devised, experimentally and 
therefore slowly. New attitudes will have to be de- 
veloped. The Commission wishes to cal] attention to 
five specific points, out of which recommendations for 
future consideration will emerge. 

1. In the first place, the Commission believes 
that the natural unit for developing new techniques 
for social action is the educational approach to this 
matter in the local parish, and as an illustration it 
desires to call the attention of the denomination to the 
experiment now being conducted in the Madison 
church as providing a concrete example of the sort of 
thing that all our churches might well inaugurate— 
not that other churches can, or should, imitate 
slavishly the precise form of the Madison experiment, 
but that the spirit of free experimentation, based upon 
sound principles of adult education, so successfully 
used in Madison, might well be the inspiration for 
similar enterprises elsewhere. The essential things 
about the Madison experiment are that no step is 
taken without the unanimous agreement of the entire 
group, and that the result of the group-thinking is 
concrete social action. 

The departments of Social Relations and of Re- 
ligious Education might make a joint study of the 
Madison experiment, and any other actual experiments 
now going on, and take steps to encourage further ex- 
perimentation in social action among our churches, 
based upon an intelligent grasp of the educational 
principles involved. Here is an area for real pioneering. 

2. In the second place, the use of the educational 
method as a primary instrument, will remove the per- 
plexing and disturbing difficulty in which we find 
ourselves with regard to so-called pronouncements by 
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religious bodies on controversial question. It is easy 
to see and to sympathize with the idealism which has 
prompted the practise of passing resolutions and issu- 
ing statements on problems of grave social concern, 
but with the increasing complexity of every such ques- 
tion it has become more and more difficult to frame 
such statements so as to retain any content of meaning 
and at the same time not violate the rights of the 
minority to hold their own convictions without resent- 
ment, which naturally follows when a majority opinion 
is given the apparent value of dogmatic affirmation. 
The result has been twofold: first, the growth of 
resentment and rebellion among our own people 
against the whole practise of passing resolutions and 
issuing statements; and, secondly, a weakening in 
the effectiveness of these methods to the point of 
futility. 

The Commission therefore hopes that the prac- 
tise of passing resolutions or issuing statements on 
controversial social questions may come to be re- 
garded as chiefly of emergency value. Without taking 
any steps to rule it out—for there may be occasions 
when it is the only available method—the Commission 
believes that it would be wise to let it fall into disuse. 
Plainly, this is not a matter for legislation, but for a 
change of practise by common consent, as the use of 
the educational method becomes increasingly em- 
ployed. 

3. The recent development of discussion groups 
among the ministers of the denomination, on a re- 
gional basis, provides another important element in 
progress toward an educational attack upon this 
whole problem. From these groups much may be ex- 
pected, and when they speak as groups they should re- 
ceive the thoughtful attention of our entire fellowship, 
for it is reasonable to hope for the most effective 
leadership from this source. Similar groups of 
laymen, and of laymen and ministers, should be 
organized. 

4, But it seems to the Commission that the full 
values inherent in the educational approach to this 
question will not be realized until it is recognized in 
the administrative set-up of the denomination itself. 
This can best be done, the Commission believes, by 
creating a Department of Education, which shall have 
direct oversight of all educational work within the 
area of the American Unitarian Association and an 
indirect, coordinating oversight over the educational 
work of the independent denominational agencies. In 
such a Department of Education there would be two 
main divisions—one concerned with adults, the other 
with children and young people. As we see it, re- 
ligious education, for both adults and young people, 
is preponderantly a matter of education in the art of 
living together, and an inclusive Department of Edu- 
cation, in a free fellowship like ours, must necessarily 
include the initiating and fostering of processes of 
educational character in the field of social relations. 
Thus the importance of social relations for religion 
would be recognized by placing it at the very center 
of our most important department. 

Under such an arrangement, special provision 
would have to be made for guaranteeing that none of 
the work now carried on by the more specialized De- 
partment of Social Relations should be abandoned or 


lessened. In particular, it should be plainly stateq| 
that the function of representing the denomination on} 
interdenominational committees or councils should be#} 
long to the new Department of Education, either 14 
the person of its secretary or that of the head of the 
division of adult education. But these matters 0} 
detail can be worked out if the general principle is “ll 
cepted and adopted with full understanding of its| 
character and implications. | 

The Commission does not expect this develop} 
ment to take place at once—nor, perhaps, for somé 
time to come. It does believe, however, that it em- 
bodies a principle which is sound, constructive, ancl} 
wholly consonant with our Unitarian traditions. I} 
involves a drastic reorienting of our entire denomi-| 
national thinking and organization, and is perhaps} 
the most radical and the most promising of all the} 
possible lines of development now opening before} 
us. 


for social relations, vz., with respect to the morei} 
radical and aggressive spirit which has always bee i 
present among us as the advance guard of the growing} 
social conscience. Both because it would be a de 
partment, organized primarily for administrative} 
purposes and necessarily operating within the area off 
the general denominational opinion, and also because 
it would be committed to the method of educa-j 
tion with the limitations as well as the values of} 
that method, a Department of Education could not| 


| 
properly be expected to represent the more extreme} 
views or the more resolute desire for action which| 
will be found among certain elements in our fellow-| 
ship. | 

The Commission believes that it is of the utmost} 
importance that these more radical and thorough-going} 
elements within our denominational life should be} 
given full opportunity for self-expression and for their} 


influence upon the general thought and idealism of the 
whole fellowship. How can this best be done? The! 
Commission suggests that the Unitarian Fellowship! 
for Social Justice be officially recognized as one of the 
major denominational agencies, that it be strength-| 
ened by the active participation in its affairs of all] 
Unitarians in sympathy with a more drastic social| 
program, and that its work be correlated with that of 
the proposed Department of Education at every pos- 
sible point. There is no reason, in our opinion, why 
immediate steps should not be taken to carry out this 
program, in advance of the formal creation of the 
Department of Education; and the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the effort to make the Fellowship for Social 
Justice a vital part of our present denominational life 
would be of great value in preparing the way for the 
larger program. 


Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman. 
James Luther Adams. 5 
Walter Prichard Eaton. | 
Eduard C. Lindeman. 
Frederic G. Melcher. 
James Bissett Pratt. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt. . 
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The sessions of the fifth Biennial Conference of the American 
I Unitarian Association and the several luncheon and dinner 
| meetings of other Unitarian bodies and committees, which were 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, October 28 to 381 inclusive, were of 
unusual interest and importance to the fellowship in various ways. 
The conference sermon was preached by Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon 
' of the Meadville Theological School on ‘‘The Genius of Uni- 
| tarianism,’”’ and formed a part of the opening service of worship 
|| of the conference, in St. John’s Unitarian Church, Monday eve- 
| ning, October 28. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the Asso- 
4 ciation, was seated in the pulpit and the service was conducted 
| by Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer and Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr, minister 
i and minister-emeritus, respectively, of the church. A large 
) _ vested choir, directed by Dr. John A. Hoffman, dean of the Cin- 
tl cinnati Conservatory of Music and choirmaster of St. John’s, 
i contributed materially to the impressiveness of the service. 
On Tuesday evening a public session was held in the First 
/ Unitarian Congregational Church. After the opening seryice 
#) led by Rev. John Malick, the minister, two vigorous addresses by 
distinguished laymen in the Unitarian denomination were heard. 
) William Montgomery McGovern, professor of political science 
, at Northwestern University, spoke on “Individual Freedom— 
| a Right,’’ and Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee 
i) Valley Authority, spoke on “Individual Freedom—a Responsi- 
bility.” The third evening was devoted to the Fellowship dinner 
} at which Herbert C. Parsons of Boston, Mass., was toastmaster, 
| and the principal speakers were Dr. Charles R. Joy, administra- 
y tive vice-president of the A. U. A., and Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, 
} president of the Free Church Fellowship. 
| The second preliminary report of the Commission of Ap- 
i praisal provided the center of interest in the business sessions. 
{| The reports made by Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, chairman of the 
0 Commission, and Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of its studies, 
L occupied a large share of the second morning’s business session. 
, A considerable amount of time was devoted also to the report of 
| the Pension Commission, which recommended an enlarged pen- 
sion system for ministers and their dependents, supplementing 
the present plan. 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt of Oakland, Calif., president of 
i} Mills College and a member of the Commission of Appraisal, 
i was a speaker at the General Alliance luncheon on Tuesday at 
@ which Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the Alliance, presided 
i and six of the regional vice-presidents were introduced. The 
{| Alliance held a largely attended board of directors meeting 
i Monday morning, and officers and directors were guests of the 
@ Cincinnati Alliance on the same day at luncheon at the Cincinnati 
i) Women’s Club. 
| The Ministerial Union met at luncheon Tuesday. The 
@ Laymen’s League had a luncheon meeting, with Judge James H. 
i) Wolfe of Salt Lake City, Utah, as toastmaster and Marco Mor- 
i) row of the Capper Publications as speaker. The Department of 
& Religious Education of the A. U. A. had the final word of the 
4% conference, at a luncheon Thursday at which Ernest W. Kuebler, 
{| the secretary, Gertrude H. Taft, assistant secretary, and Rev. 
} Paul H. Chapman, chairman of the church-school committee, 
i shared in the conduct: of the meeting, with several enthusiasts 
in church-school work making valuable contributions to the dis- 
4 cussion. At the same hour a luncheon meeting of the board of 
| directors of the Association took place. 
The conference sermon on “The Genius of Unitarianism’’ 
+ was a fitting introduction to a series of meetings on the general 
theme, ‘“Unitarianism and the Needs of Today.” Unitarianism 
|.is rooted in the theistic school of the eighteenth century, and in 
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the original pure religion of reason whose basis is that there is a 
God and that it is man’s duty to worship him. Man must repent 
and amend his way and so be rewarded, or he will be punished 
hereafter. These and kindred ideas formed a philosophical back- 
ground for the Unitarian movement which, as a consequence, 
always has stressed the reasonableness and naturalness of re- 
ligion, and always has been afraid of mystical and imaginative 
excesses. 

Dr. Hutcheon thinks it is becoming imperative that some- 
body should champion the significance of reason both in the re- 
ligious field and in every important field of human life; for 
reason, interpreted as the integrating and coordinating factor in 
experience, is the very life of the whole personal-social process. 
Unitarianism always has emphasized the unique value of the 
individual and sought to protect him from the domination of the 
tyrannical institution. Today, however, many feel that the 
significant thing about man is not his difference from others, but 
his relations with others. Individuality no longer can be de- 
fined in the terms of one man’s divergence from the rest. But 
society lives only in individuals; the group has no thoughts and 
desires except those that animate the heart of its members; in- 
dividuals communicate with each other but do not form a single 
mind. While every individual is a member of a group he is a self, 
a center of activity in himself. The old theistic tradition has been 
so transformed that man does not now expect God to work 
miracles, to maintain a special providence over him, or perform 
any of the other marvels long expected of him. 

Man clings to the theistic tradition because he does not want 
to be cut off in thought or feeling from all-inclusive reality. 
He wants to feel that he has a significant place in the evolutionary 
process; that he must be more than a functional process; that 
there must be some reason for his being in the abiding nature of 
the sources from which he has come. 

At the public meeting on ‘Individual Freedom,” Professor 
McGovern asserted that Unitarians are faced with the need of 
solving the problem of individual freedom as a right. Tendencies 
and events of the last few years have made it necessary to revise 
one’s views on this subject. The doctrine is comparatively new. 
In the middle of the last century, outside of the orbit of European 
thought the individual did not exist legally, he said. No concep- 
tion of individual crime or punishment was known. Among 
primitive peoples one finds not individualism but tribalism. 

The first clear development from tribalism to individualism 
was in Rome, which was pre-eminent in law. The ideas of in- 
dividualism and cosmopolitanism came into recognition in Rome 
in the time of Nero. The Epicureans had the conception of man 
as living for himself, and the Stoics saw him as a citizen of the 
world. So that the Roman Empire acquired the concepts of 
universalism and individualism at the same time. 

Professor McGovern traced the development of the idea of 
individual freedom through classic times to the end of the Middle 
Ages, when the idea, which had gone with the fall of Rome, be- 
gan to be revived. Political and religious revolts in England were 
the assertion of the right to individual freedom. The literature 
of freedom began to be developed by Milton and by John Locke, 
whom the speaker called the real founder of liberal thought and 
whose essays on civil government have been the war cry of the 
political parties down to the present. Professor McGovern 
added to his list the writings of Benton, John Stuart Mill and 
Adam Smith. He pointed out that etatism, founded by Hegel, 
was the ancestor of Hitlerism. ‘“The individual must be treated 
as the means to an end and not the end. The end is the State.” 
Karl Marx began as an etatist, he explained. 
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“Beonomic and political laissez faire results in European 
and American slums,” declared Professor McGovern. “‘What are 
we going to do about it? I hope we can keep to a certain level of 
group movement, but keep it voluntary. A certain amount of 
central control is necessary, but it should be voluntary, entered 
into purely because one wants to. By means of voluntary co- 
operation let us preserve at least the spirit of individualism. I 
am worried by the dictatorships of Hitler and Mussolini because 
they are popular leaders rather than dictators bearing down on the 
people from above. I am worried by the dictatorship of the 
crowd rather than by that of the individual.” 

Speaking on the other phase of the question—‘“‘Individual 
Freedom — a Responsibility,’’ Dr. Morgan said that such terms 
as freedom, justice, duty, do not describe any absolute qualities, 
but they change as conditions and outlooks change. 

“Freedom is not an absolute right, but a practical working 
arrangement,” he said. ‘Society will support more or less free- 
dom depending on how well it works. Freedom is not absence 
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of relations with other men, but the absence of relations and re- 
strictions that are arbitrary and unnecessary for the social good. 
How much freedom is desirable will depend on how people use it. 
Freedom of the press may be sustained as long as men are reason- 
ably responsible in what they write, and so long as the public 
realizes the great value of free play in public opinion. 

“Freedom of business has great advantages over regimenta- 
tion by government. The amount of freedom business can sus- 
tain will depend on the degree to which business generally re- 
spects the interests of the public and tries to promote them. 
Freedom can be sustained only if business is thoroughly sensitive 
and responsible to the public interest. The N. R. A. codes were 
an effort to give business a chance to discipline itself. In the 
light of history, that failure will be written down as a failure of 
business and not of government. Freedom is one of the greatest 
of human values, but it must be sustained by a sense of responsi- 
bility.”’ 

Round-table discussions attracted delegates to some one of 
the four groups, which assembled for an hour and a ‘half at the 
beginning of two conference days. The general meetings of the 
Association were held at 10.30 each morning. The earlier half of 
the third morning was used for the report of findings by the four 
leaders in their several round-tables. These were Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, Petersham, Mass., on “‘Centralization of Denominational 
Government—Do We Need More or Less?”’; Rev. Dilworth Lup- 
ton of Cleveland, Ohio, on “The Local Chureh—How Can We 
Make It More Effective?”; Rev. Everett M. Baker, minister of 
the Westminster Congregational Society, Providence, R. I., on 
“The Economic Order—New Motives and Methods”; Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass., on “‘Ministerial Leadership.” 

The conference was welcomed to the city by Mayor Russell 
Wilson, who cordially turned over the city to its Unitarian guests 
during the conference. Rev. Carl H. Olson, minister of the First 
Church (Universalist) in Cincinnati, also welcomed the Uni- 
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Nash, New York City; Rev. Ben F. Wilson, San Jose, Calif.; 


i 
tarians, and Rabbi David Philipson, connected with the Liberal 
Training School for Rabbis in that city, brought the greetings) 
of the liberal Jews of Cincinnati, who represent, he said, “the} 
oldest of Unitarian faiths.’ Dr. Cornish presided over the pre} 
liminaries of the several business sessions, after which he in>| 
troduced Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, who con il 
ducted the business with fairness and dispatch. | 
Registrations for the conference indicated the presence off} 
ninety-two ministers and 261 members of the laity. The Fel- 
lowship dinner was attended by 387 persons. | 
Dr. Ulysses G. Pierce of Washington, D. C., Rev. Wilton EL 
Cross of Taunton, Mass., and Mr. Parsons, were named a com 
mittee to prepare resolutions of appreciation of Dr. William L 
Sullivan, Dr. William I. Lawrance and Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, whose j 
deaths occurred within the month of October, all without warning, 
The committee on findings consisted of Emmet L. Richard: 
son, Milwaukee, Wisc., chairman; Davis B. Keniston of Bos-} 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. W. W. Wilson, Montclair, N. J.; Mr. John B 
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Rev. John C. Petrie, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Edwin Kurzynski, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The committee on the 1937 Conference was named as fol- 
lows: Mr. Lupton, chairman; Mr. Krolfifer, Mrs. Rees, Dr. Frank 
W. Scott, of Newton Center, Mass., Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of 
Boston, and Rey. Raymond B. Bragg of Minneapolis, Minn. 
The committee is authorized to add to its own number. 

Several invitations were received for 1937, including cordial | 
overtures from Pittsburgh, Pa., Niagara Falls, N. Y., and } 
Detroit, Mich. 

Resolutions referred to the committee on findings, Emmet 
L. Richardson of Milwaukee, Wisc., chairman, were adopted at | 
the last session. The hour was so late and so many of the dele- | 
gates had been obliged to leave before the business had ended that | 
a motion was carried to instruct the next conference committee | 
to provide for the report of the Findings Committee on the second | 
day of the conference. The resolutions adopted are printed 
elsewhere in The Register. 

Greetings to the representatives of the liberal faith in 
foreign countries were voted. 

At the close of his second preliminary report for the Com 
mission of Appraisal, Dr. Eliot was given prolonged applause 
Dr. Eliot asked that the report, which is printed in full in thi 
issue, be discussed fully before the annual meeting in May, when 
it will be presented in final form for action. He mentioned tw 
papers to be published dealing with specific phases of liberalism: 
“Liberal Religion,’ by Professor James Bissett Pratt, whié 
will be of great value, and another on “Liberal Churches,” fro 
the point of view of philosophy, written by Dr. E. C. Lindeman, 
both members of the Commission and: both non-Unitarian. 
The Commission’s final report, which will be contained in a_ 
volume of considerable size, will be out and ready for study a 
least two months prior to the May meetings. 
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| The Commission made several specific immediate recom- 
}mendations to place the Department of Social Relations on an 
‘equality with the other major departments of the Association: 
‘that it be given the right to speak and act in its own name; that 
‘the Association publicly recognize the department as of equal 
‘importance with all other departments; that its proposal to par- 
ticipate in an inter-departmental and inter-agency committee 
'on adult education, if formed by the board of directors, be heartily 
i commended, and that the Association confirm the authority of 
| the Department of Social Relations to represent the denomination 
}on inter-denominational bodies organized to work in the field 
\ of social relations. These were adopted. 
| Dr. Douglass gave a thought-provoking report on the 
‘Commission’s study of values. This will appear in full in an 
early issue of The Register. 

In his address as president of the Association, Dr. Cornish 
ventured upon a prophecy. 
“Tf the plan submitted by the Commission of Appraisal and 


j adopted by the Association shall be preponderately predicated 
/} on the social and intellectual conditions which in the main belong 
‘to a passing order, then by their adoption we shall not progress 
into a larger and deeper influence and usefulness, but we shall 
) remain forever just rearranging the familiar factors of our church 
hequation. If, however, we shall be able wisely to predicate our 
} decision upon those conditions which are now emergent, and 
i) which will grow plainer than they are at present, then are we des- 
| tined to grow in power, and those who shall follow us will be the 
i) inheritors of the larger day.” 

Again, Dr. Cornish reminded the conference that the Uni- 
\ tarian churches have stood for the worth of the individual and his 
complete religious freedom. ‘We have practiced democracy in 
/ religion,” he said, “more than any other church we have pro- 
Lclaimed and followed individual freedom. It is our heritage; 
‘.on it our future depends. We are a free church for a free people. 
On every hand today we are told how individualism is passing. 
In industry it is going; in politics some countries have completely 
, abolished it. Even in science it is going. Individual research no 
» longer leads. Group research leads instead. We can build no 
| temple for the future that does not rest on the perpetual proc- 
\lamation of the supreme worth of every individual and his 
) inalienable right to complete religious freedom.” 

i Rev. Ernest Caldecott, chairman of the conference, spoke 
,on “The Ethical Needs of Today,” which he said are to be dis- 
covered in a practical idealism founded on knowledge, and 


u coupled with a high sense of personal and social responsi- 
il bility. 
“Tt is apparent that such major catastrophes as the World 
‘War and the depression were not due to evil planning alone. 
| Financiers and economists gave the best advice in their posses- 
i sion, but it was not enough. A clear conscience may be due to 
| ignorance even on the part of men of supposed enlightenment. 


‘In the great issues of life, ignorance of minutiae plays a larger 


role than motives. As religionists we are in urgent need of 
knowledge of the sources and practicability of idealism. It is 
futile to expect the minister to exalt truth on Sunday in a man- 
ner which no one expects to practise on Monday. 

“The best single service our professors of divinity could 
render today would be to delve into the nature of idealism, which 
analysis should then be stated by ministers and others in edu- 
cational sources. The combined individual goodness of men does 
not suffice for present needs. Only as it becomes social can it be 
effective. This carries the necessity of responsibility. No in- 
dividual feels a personal remorse for the war or the depression. 
We regret the disaster, but are self-absolved from guilt. We 
need the psychological equivalent for the old Scotch kirk where 
the people studied their Bible verse by verse under the leader- 
ship of the minister. Our materials must be different today, and 
the minister is not always the best person to serve as leader, but 
the church as an ethical school should be prepared to assist the 
people, both to acquire knowledge and to catch the spirit of re- 
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sponsibility for its practise. No place is freer in the world in 
which to think together and prepare for the task ahead than the 
Unitarian church.” 

At the round-table sessions the members of the conference 
availed themselves of the opportunity to express their views. 
The most novel consideration of the subject discussed was prob- 
ably in Mr. Baker’s group, at which a panel discussion of “New 
Motives for Old” in the economic order was held before the mi- 
crophone, with Mr. Baker, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., and Mr. Parsons, engaging in 
the discussion. The subject was limited to what is commonly 
considered the essential motive for enterprise in the economic 
order, and the possible substitute motivations. The profit mo- 
tive was agreed upon as the incentive which people regard as 
most effective, but Mr. Baker took exceptions to this theory. 
Because the profit motive can affect but a small percentage of 
the people, the remainder must be driven by other incentives. 
Mr. Parsons put forth the idea of an economic structure built 
upon cooperative systems. Service should be the basic motive 
in society, he said, and in the cooperative system service does 
operate as an incentive to the great benefit of the community 
as a whole. Mr. Baker pointed out that the profit motive ag- 
gravates the animal qualities in man, not his divinity. It quick- 
ens his selfishness, stimulates his greed and strengthens his lust 
for power. 

Mr. Baker as chairman of this round-table reported back 
to the conference that his group had agreed that if the capi- 
talistic system is to be preserved, it is inevitable that it be oper- 
ated by the profit motive. Discussion was directed toward the 
consideration of some type of cooperative organization similar 
to that in the Scandinavian countries. On the second day an 
endeavor was made to discover the next step in seeking a more 
adequate method of economic order. The preponderant opinion 
seemed to indicate a wide support of the cooperative method. 
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The opinion of the group was that the spirit of cooperation 
could not be fulfilled except in an atmosphere of democracy. A 
social system, to be successful, must be founded upon freedom, 
and the Unitarian tradition of personal liberty. The Findings 
Committee recommended to the Department of Social Relations 
that it be prepared to give adequate information and advice con- 
cerning the cooperative movement to such churches as care to 
have them. It also requested the Department to keep the 
churches informed as to state and national action that should 
at any time be advisable and necessary. 

Dr. Foote, for the round-table on ‘‘Ministerial Leadership,” 
made definite recommendations in its report to the conference, 
especially in reference to the report of the Rension Commission, 
which was presented by Mr. Hitchen and Professor Joseph Allen. 
Tt offered for action by the conference a resolution approving 
the recommendations of the Pension Commission, made in its 
report, for supplementing the present service pension on a con- 
tributory pension system, and for eliminating payments to minis- 
ters receiving salaries of $2,000 or more, and relating to optional 
and expected retirement age. The resolution approved of the 
remaining recommendations of the Pension Commission: that 
the present service pension fund be increased, and that the 
churches be urged to include in their budgets a contribution to 
the Pension Society; that the Pension Commission be con- 
tinued for two years, expecting it to take necessary steps to es- 
tablish the system outlined in its report; that the Association’s 
directors be requested to make available to the Pension Com- 
mission as much of the sum of $750 as is necessary to meet the 
costs of the preliminary steps for making these resolutions ef- 
fective; that the conference requests the directors of the Asso- 
ciation to appoint one of its executive officers to cooperate with 
the Pension Commission in support of these resolutions. 

The resolutions were all carried by the conference. 

Ministers, church officials and those interested in the church 
schoo] all found valuable information growing out of the round- 
table on ‘‘The Local Church—How Can We Make It Effective?” 
Mr. Lupton explained the organization chart used in the Cleve- 
land church, and others contributed to the discussion of church 
finance, the every-member canvass, and other details of organiza- 
tion in their own churches. 

Mr. Lupton reported back to the conference: ‘“‘We recom- 
mend to the churches the advisability of formulating their or- 
ganization set-up in the form of a chart, indicating functional 
relationships. We give unqualified approval to the principle of 
compulsory rotation in office on boards of trustees. We urge that 
boards of trustees invite the minister to their regular meetings. 
We recommend the consideration of periods of silence in the 
morning. We decry the antiquated practise of the pew rental or 
ownership system still prevalent in a few of our churches, and 
recommend in its stead the democratic method of the free-pew 
system. We recommend the sympathetic consideration of new 
worship material for both the church school and church service. 
We endorse the practise of monthly meetings of the church-school 
staff, including a teachers’ training program. Every effort should 
be made to inform parents of the ideals and program of the church 
school. We recommend participation of the church school in 
the Sunday morning adult service at least four times a year. 
We recommend the consideration of the payment of church-school 
teachers.” 

The discussion of ‘‘Centralization of Denominational Goy- 
ernment—Do We Need More or Less?”’ conducted by Mr. Davis, 
drew a large attendance on both mornings. Several radical 
changes in the set-up of the Association’s administrative policy 
were suggested, such as the discontinuance of administrative 
president and vice-presidents, and the creation of honorary 
officers, with the president and administrative vice-presidents as 
they now exist designated as secretary and assistant secretary. 
The matter of salaries of Association officers as compared with 
salaries of ministers in the field, the value of returning to the old 
regional system of organization, the manner of helping the aided 
churches and the type of minister who should be sent to such 


missionary groups, the possibility of reviving the old regiona 


conference plan among the groups themselves, were but a few off | 
the subjects discussed. Percy W. Gardner, general counsel andi} 
chairman of the finance committee of the Association, was presenu)} 
and explained points not fully understood. A large number off} 


men and women took part in the discussion. 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, Managing Editor of Thé 

Register, was given a place on the program in which to infor 

the conference members of plans of the paper. 


| 


Miss Sanger} 
spoke of important subjects to be treated in forthcoming issues} 


Bi 


! 


i 


in addition to a helpful series of articles on religious education,)|; 


which will continue throughout the church year. Denominationa 


interests will be covered; there is to be a series of sketches off} 


interesting personalities, a series of sermons, and significant} 
social articles will be published. The need of subscriptions to 


replace those lost during the past six years was emphasized, and} 


Miss Sanger volunteered to send samples of The Register to those 


whose addresses may be sent to her. 


At the Fellowship dinner Wednesday evening, Dr. Joy 


l 


spoke to the toast, “Our A. U. A.” Dr. Joy explained the work i 
of the new department which he heads—that of Public Relations i 


—and why it was created. The income of the Association from 


the churches has reached the lowest level in many years—only jj 


$21,000 being received last year. This means in individual 
giving, he pointed out, about 16 2-3 cents a year. Our mis- 
sionary work, our witness to the nation and the world seems to 


be worth to us about one or two packages of cigarets a year, three j | 
or four cigars, a few packages of gum, a sundae or two. Many | 
of us who traveled here by train gave more to the porter who }} 


polished our shoes and brushed our clothes than the average 


Unitarian gave last year to the larger work of his church.” The }} 


reason, Dr. Joy believes, is that Unitarians have no confidence 
in the cause or that they have not been enlisted in a glorious 
cause that called for sacrifice and justified it. 

Dr. Joy indicated dangers which threaten the future of 
liberalism and also the causes for encouragement. Reasons for 
encouragement are to be found in the fact that, although the gains 
are small, the number of Unitarians has increased in the last 
eight years. For every 10,000 Unitarian members eight years 
ago there are today 10,129, while the Roman Catholic increase 


has been only 121, the Presbyterians 34, the Congregationalists | 


and Christians 33, and the Protestant Episcopal 27. The gain 
for last year has been even more striking. Dr. Joy asserted that 
the Unitarians grew more rapidly than the Lutherans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and Presbyterians. 


And the Congregationalists and Christians lost members. “Since: 


I am here speaking in the name of and behalf of the ee 


let us say that in so far as we can claim any credit, this is not a 
record of denominational inefficiency.”’ 


i 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Dr. Fisher spoke on “‘The Wider Horizon,” discussing what | 


he considers Christianity’s answer to the world’s needs. Dr. 


Fisher referred to a visit he paid to Russia during the summer | 


and to the rapidity with which the Russians are being urbanized. 


The anti-religious movement has colossal power there, he said, | 


especially among the youth. Aggressive, dominant, militant 
atheism is sweeping across the country with rapidity and power. 
He discovered that the leaders of the Soviet movement were 
surprised that religion collapsed so easily, but they found the 
established church to be a mere shell which was weak within and 
uninfluential without. The government representative with 


whom Dr. Fisher discussed conditions declared to him that the 


Communist movement was absolutely atheistic and would press 

that doctrine vigorously. 
“TI came back to America from Russia with a more conse 

crated determination to give my life to an enthusiastic interpre= 


tation and presentation of liberal religion in the modern world,” — 


he said. 
Every liberal-minded Christian should add missionary passion 
to his intellectual conception of God. Every country through 
out the world is busy with a dream of having a new social order, 
and liberal religion has the definite task of seeing to it that Chris- 
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Manity permeates the entire social movement of America and 
‘of the world with the spiritual elements of the kingdom of 
God.” 


A report of the luncheon meetings of the Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union, the General Alliance, the Laymen’s League and the 
church-school workers, will appear in the next issue of The 


Resolutions 


Confidence in Commission 


Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association in Bi- 
jennial Conference assembled places on record its complete con- 
{dence in the Appraisal Commission and commends the spirit 
which animates its study of our denomination. 


Commission on Planning and Review 


Whereas, the Commission of Appraisal has suggested the 
lereation of a permanent Commission on Planning and Review, 
jand proposes to submit an amendment to the By-Laws of the 
American Unitarian Association providing for such a commis- 
¥sion at the annual meeting in May, 1936; and whereas under the 
proposed amendment the Commission on Planning and Review 
Awould be elected by the biennial meetings of the Association, 
sof which the next one will not be held until 1937, 
Be it Resolved: that the President of the American Unitarian 
HAssociation be instructed to request the special nominating 
committee which nominated the members of the present Com- 
mission of Appraisal, or, in case of the inability of one or more 
tof them to serve, their successors chosen by the same procedure 
}as the members of the original committee, to prepare a list of not 
#less than five, nor more than eight, names to be submitted to the 
tannual meeting in May, 1936, as nominations for an Interim 
‘Commission of Planning and Review, to serve, if elected, until 
tthe next biennial meeting in 1937. 


fAmerican Responsibility in the Italo-Ethiopian Situation 


Whereas, the attitude taken by the United States in the 
# present critical world situation may be of the utmost importance 
| to the cause of a permanent and lasting peace, and 

| Whereas, the Congress of the United States will be called on 
to express that attitude in suitable legislation at an early 
} date. 
| Be it Resolved: that the American Unitarian Association 
i in Biennial Conference assembled does hereby place on record its 
/hope that such legislation shall be so framed that it shall give 
‘our government the power to cooperate effectively with the 
* League of Nations in such non-military and non-naval restraints 
i t a nation which has violated its 


/as may seem desirable agains 
force as an instrument of national 


‘solemn agreement not to “use 


policy.” 
Be it Further Resolved: that the members of this conference 
hould not only include arms 


) situation. ; 
| Be it Further Resolved: that we approve the suggestion of 
) Britain’s representative at the League of Nations Assembly that 


+ the nations of the world should assume a responsibility to change 
asic economic situations which have 
hich encouraged war, and we urge 
bility to cooperate to the utmost 
in such endeavors. 

: And Further: We commend the President and the State De- 
i partment for the prompt and effective way in which they have 
declared our neutrality, and otherwise dealt with the present 


y 


Finally, that a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
and the Secretary of State. 


Support Peace Mandates 


The members of the Fifth Biennial Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association applaud the efforts of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom in at- 
tempting to secure millions of signatures to its Peace Mandate, 
and urge on our churches and ministers the support of the Man- 
date Campaign. 


The Nye-Kvale Bill 


Whereas, the American Unitarian Association has definitely 
gone on record as opposing compulsory military training; 

And, whereas, the Nye-Kvale Bills amending the National 
Defense Act prohibit federal aid to non-military schools for 
Reserve Officer Training where such training is compulsory, and 
would thus do away with compulsory military training, 

Be it therefore Resolved, that this conference go on record in 
favor of these bills, and request its secretary so to notify the 
Honorable John J. McSwain, chairman House Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the Honorable Morris Sheppard, chairman 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs; 

Be it Further Resolved that we urge our churches and ministers 
to study and support these bills, in their local communities. 


The Forthcoming Naval Conference 


Be it Resolved, that this Fifth Biennial Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association wishes to express its appreciation 
of the decision of the United States government to participate 
in the coming Naval Conference; 

We further wish to reaffirm our faith that, despite world 
conditions, we believe that reduction of Naval Strength by in- 
ternational agreement is not only possible but necessary; 

And, therefore, we would request the President to appoint 
as delegates men and women committed to this policy; 

Be it Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent the 
President of the United States. 


Social and Spiritual 
Be it Resolved: 

That the American Unitarian Association assembled at 
its Biennial Conference in Cincinnati on October 31, 1935, recog- 
nizes the duty of the ministers and churches today to assume a 
real responsibility for redressing human wrongs and for developing 
that vision and strength of individual character which are neces- 
sary for the building of a creative peace and a just social order, 
and that it further recognizes the task of the church to be fun- 
damentally a spiritual one, consisting in the quickening of our 
faith and the promoting of those profound religious convictions 
which have given and must continue to give a dynamic moral 
power to our body and our work. 


Be it Further Resolved: 

That this conference recommend to our several ministers 
and churches that every possible effort be devoted to so deepening 
and revitalizing our services of worship and entire religious edu- 
cation program as to engender those personal ideals and loyalties 
and those religious persuasions, which must at last constitute our 
effectiveness in the world and prevent a barrenness of religious 
and moral fervor in the days to come. 


International Sunday 


Whereas, the International Association of Religious Liberals 
assembled in Copenhagen in August, 1935, appointed Sunday, 
January 19, 1936, to be observed by all liberal churches through- 
out the world as International Sunday; 

Be it Resolved that the Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada observe the day and devote their services to 
the consideration and celebration of the cause of liberal religion 


everywhere. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
WILL MEET AT BROCKTON 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held in the 
Unity Church of Brockton, Mass., Sunday, 
November 17. At the afternoon session, 
which begins at four o’clock, Rev. Gustave 
H. Leining, minister of All Souls’ Church 
of Braintree, Mass., will conduct a service 
of worship; Mrs. S. Robert Mayer-Oakes, 
of Northboro, Mass., will speak on ““The 
Use of Units in Teaching,’ and Earle W. 
Dolphin, superintendent of the Universalist 
church school in East Boston, Mass., on 
“How to Introduce New Hymns.” Fol- 
lowing a social hour, supper, and a service 
of worship conducted by the minister of 
Unity Church, Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, an 
address will be given by Professor Howard 
M. Le Sourd, dean of the graduate school 
of Boston University, on ‘Character 
Training Through Motion Pictures.’”’ The 
meeting is open to all persons who are 
interested and church-school superinten- 
dents and teachers are urged to attend. 


* * 


ON LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 


What laymen are thinking and feeling 
on religion and its work in the world will 
be set forth in many Unitarian pulpits 
when the fourteenth annual Laymen’s 
Sunday is observed November 17. Some 
churches have already had their lay 
service, and a few will have a later ob- 
servance. At Wollaston, Mass., Stacy B. 
Southworth, headmaster of Thayer Acad- 
emy in Braintree, Mass., preached the lay 
sermon November 8, and Edward P. 
Furber, formerly a member of the Lay- 
men’s League Council, filled the pulpit at 
Wayland, Mass., November 10. 

At Ridgewood, N. J., Charles T. Greene, 
president of the church, will preach Novem- 
ber 17. Henry R. Scott, honorary vice- 
president of the League, will be the preacher 
at Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, 
Mass. Other announcements of preachers 
received at this writing are: Professor Cur- 
tis Hilliard of Simmons College at Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Russell Leigh Jackson at the 
First Church in Salem, Mass.; and Don- 
ald Hansen at Christ Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., the two latter being presi- 
dents of their respective chapters. 

Laymen are urged to send copies of 
sermons and original prayers to League 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
immediately after the service, in advance 
if possible, so as to be included in the re- 
view of Laymen’s Sunday, written for 
The Register shortly after the observance. 


* Ox 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALLIANCE 


The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia joined with the churches of the 
Central District of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference for an all day and evening session 
on October 8 at the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, Calif. Dr. H. Paul Douglass 
of the Commission of Appraisal was pres- 


ent at all meetings and gave the dinner 
address in the evening. 

The morning was devoted to reports by 
the directors of religious education from 
the churches, in which they outlined their 
methods; in the afternoon the Associate 
Alliance presented the district directors of 
the General Alliance and a past president 
of the Associate, who spoke on “‘Our Social 
Message from the Alliance Viewpoint.” 
The evening panel discussion by four men 
and one woman on “‘Our Spiritual Message 
from the Viewpoint of the Laity” was well 
presented. The attendance at all meet- 
ings averaged well over sixty, and great 
interest was expressed in the questionnaire 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., former 
executive secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, who was temporarily 
employed during the summer by the pub- 
lications department of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, Switzerland, has re- 
turned to this country. Mr. Southworth 
spoke on ‘“‘The World Crisis and the United 
States” before the Pine Manor School, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., November 5. He 
is to be a speaker at the meeting of the 
North Middlesex Federation of the Y. P. 
R. U., to be held at Stow, Mass., December 
16. 

Ludwell Denny, who served as minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Rochester, N. Y., from 1917 to 
1921, has become editor of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., Times. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., will preach at the 
service of the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., Sunday, November 17. 

Rev. Lyman YV. Rutledge, minister of 
the First Parish, Dedham, Mass., will 
speak on “‘Happiness” at the meeting of 
the Evening Alliance of Greater Boston, 
which is to be held in the parish hall of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., at 7.45 p. m., Thursday, November 
14, 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, Ill., has had 
a new book published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind. The title 
is “Mastering Fear.” 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
is progressing well toward recovery from 
the injury sustained to his vocal cords 
last year. He is now able to officiate at 
functions where little talking is required, 
and hopes soon to be able to take his regu- 
lar place in the pulpit. 

Rev. Charles E. Beals of East Bridge- 
water, Mass., will render ministerial ser- 
vice to members of the First Parish until 
a successor to Rev. Carl G. Horst is chosen. 

* * 


San Francisco, Calif.—The eighty-fifth 


anniversary service of the First Unitarian 
Church was held Sunday, October 20. 


ITHACA CHURCH CALLS MINISTER |i 

Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., minister since }}| 
1932 of the Third Congregational Society, i] 
Hingham, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the ministry of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Ithaca. N. Y. 


* * 


MR. SCHOENFELDT CALLED 


Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt of Boston, }}j 


Mass., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Congregational Parish (Uni- © 
tarian), Kennebunk, Me. 
* * 
M. HORST AT BREWSTER, MASS. | 

Rev. Carl G. Horst, who served as 
minister of the First Parish 
Bridgewater, Mass., from 1925 until last | 
month, resigned his pastorate there to ac- jj 
cept a call to the ministry of the First — 
Parish Church, Brewster, Mass., where he | 
began his work Sunday, November 38. 

A farewell reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Horst was tendered by members of the 
East Bridgewater church Saturday eve- 
ning, October 26, at which a silver vase 


was presented to the retiring minister and_ |} 
The presentation was made by Jj 
Mrs. George M. Webber, who had com- _ }} 


his wife. 


posed an original poem in commemoration 
of the occasion. 
* * 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

The next meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held Monday, 
November 18, in the Unitarian Church of 
Lynn, Mass. Supper will be served 
promptly at 6.00 p. m., followed by the 
general meeting, at which Miss Mildred 
Jones Keefe, secretary of the Religious 
Arts Guild, will speak on ‘Dramatic 
Media for the Celebration of Christmas.” 

* * 

BROOKLINE LECTURE SERIES 

The third in a series of lectures on “The 
Distinctive Contribution of Protestant 
Churches to Human Welfare” will be 
given at the Sunday evening meeting of 
the Second Unitarian Society in Brookline, 
Mass., November 17, when Dr. William 
R. Leslie, of St. Mark’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, will speak for ““The Metho- 
dist Church.” 

The earlier lectures have been on ‘The 
Baptist Church,” by Dr. Samuel M. Lind- | 
say of the Brookline Baptist Church; and 
“The Congregational Church,” by Dr. 
Ashley Day Leavitt of the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church. Other denominations 
will be represented in a continuation of the 
series during the month of December. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 

Dr. Ernest F. Tittle of the First Metho- _ 
dist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill., 
will preach at the King’s Chapel noon 
service on Tuesday November 19. From — 
Wednesday through Friday, Dr. Phillips 
E. Osgood of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
Mass., will preach. Monday at noon 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. : 


in East | 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Why should all administrative 
4 functions be conducted from one 
} national headquarters? 


In this day of speedy transportation, 
with San Francisco, at need, less than a 
§ day’s journey from Boston, the im- 
) portant matter is not where administra- 
/ tors reside but where they work. Of- 
§ ficers of the Association work in all 
§ parts of the country, spending large 
( portions of each year away from Boston 
# and acquainting themselves by the 
4 very carefully planned visitation of 
i) churches with every geographical sec- 
® tion of the country. 
| The directors of the Association come 
4 from all parts of the country. Their 
1 expenses are paid to directors’ meet- 
| ings. They correct any tendency to 


i . 

i parochial narrowness. 
) 
| 
| 


| 
| 
IMID-WEST SHOALS REUNION 


i. Shoals Reunion. 
ylelegates attended, including three from 
+Marietta, Ohio; six from Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
hree from Meadville, Pa.; and John 


he Young People’s Religious Union. To 
bout thirty. 


vere cordially entertained at a buffet 
‘upper served in the Fenners’ lovely gar- 
. len. 


‘esume of the national board meeting 
‘vhich she had just attended, and Mr. 
Russell gave a talk on the plans for next 
year at the Shoals. Earl Green gave a 
Iorief but concise talk on peace-action 
vork which had been discussed at the 
tudent conferences held at the Shoals last 
‘ummer. The evening ended with an im- 
‘pressive candlelight service in the garden, 
led by Charles Heltman. 

The delegates, whose hospitality for the 


‘= 


iMicKee, gathered the next morning at the 
arian Church of Cleveland, where Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton preached the sermon. 


By 


3 


. 


HELD AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a Due to the efforts of Miss Ellen Anna 
/enner, there was recently held in Cleveland 
Thirteen out-of-town 


Russell, Mid-Western field secretary of 


hese were added the past and future dele- 
Hrates from Cleveland, making a group of 


&) Saturday afternoon the delegates gath- 
tsred at Miss Fenner’s home, where they 


| Miss Elizabeth Hunter gave a brief 


sight had been arranged by Miss Mary 


egular church service of the First Uni- 


Some attended the junior church and heard 
Mr. Green address the members of the 
Sunday school on the subject of ‘“‘Peace 
and Peace Action.” 

The spirit aroused by and the contacts 
made at the reunion were of great value, 
and it is hoped that such a Mid-Western 
Shoals reunion may have a permanent 
placein Y. P. R. U. activities. 

* * 


NEWS 


Due to the widespread denominational 
interest in the Biennial Conference, the 
publication of much news of local interest 
to various parts of the country has been 
postponed until a later issue of The Register 
in order that as much space as possible 
may be devoted to the account of the con- 
ference in this issue. 

* * 
CALENDAR 


November 14: 

Evening Alliance of Greater Boston at 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
7.45 p. m. 


November 17: 

Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
Unity Church of Brockton, Mass., 4 p. m. 
November 18: 

Unitarian Sunday School Union at 
Unitarian Church, Lynn, Mass., 6 p. m. 
December 16: 

North Middlesex Federation at Stow, 
Mass. 

* *k 
CHURCH NOTES 


Adelaide, South Australia. — The 
eightieth anniversary of the Unitarian 
Christian Church was observed at special 
services Sunday, October 20. 

Canton, Mass.—Sitxy-three children 
are enrolled in the church school of the 
First Congregational Parish this year, 
and sixty were present at the service of 
the school, October 18. A school choir has 
been organized and will be directed by 
Miss Elizabeth Burt. 

Francestown, N.H.—Because there are 
many shut-ins who are unable to attend 
church services, but who wish to keep in 
touch with the life of the church, in his 
parish, Rev. Arthur Heeb, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, mails a short 
typewritten sermon each week to his “in- 
firmary list.” 

Bangor, Me.—The Independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), held its 
annual meeting Thursday, October 17, 
following a largely attended parish supper. 
Following reports by the officers of the 
society new officers were elected as follows: 
standing committee: William C. Peters, 
Edward Redman, George Sargent, Philip 
Collidge, Haven Sawyer, Horace Hilton, 
Elwood Jennison; treasurer, Fullerton C. 
Vose; trustee of the endowment fund for 
five years, Frederick Youngs; auditor, 
William P. Newman; music committee: 
Mrs. F. C. Vose, Mrs. Newman, Miss 


Caroline Wing, and Miss Josephine Wiggin; 
nominating committee: William R. Ballou, 
William Peters and Miss Jane Roberts. 
Mr. Redman was elected to the standing 
committee to represent the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the young people’s 
interests generally. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo} 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a, m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D. D., Harvard Divinity School, 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Rev. Ernest F. 
Tittle, D. D., First M. E. Church, Evanston, II.; 
Wednesday-Friday, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT«© CHOIR GOWNS ~ 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


I3}- EAST 23RD STREET ."NEW YORK . NY. 
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Pleasantries 


The skipper of a tramp steamer, in 
writing up the log recording an eventful 
day, rounded off his task with the entry: 
‘“Mate intoxicated.” To the mate, who 
indignantly protested on reading it, the 
skipper retorted: “Well, it’s true, ain’t 
ele 

On the following day it was the mate’s 
duty to write up the log, and he completed 
his account with “Skipper sober.” 

The captain stared at it for a moment, 
then exploded. 

“Well, it’s true, ain’t it?”’ was the mate’s 
rejoinder.—Ottawa Citizen. 

* * 

The scion of a local household got home 
from boys’ camp Tuesday, with the an- 
nouncement that he had won a prize at 
the last minute for packing his suit-case 
the neatest and quickest. Nothing could 
have astonished his parents more. His 
mother skeptically investigated at once. 
The bag was exactly as she had packed it 
when her son went away. Hadn’t been 
touched.— New Yorker. 

* * 

Little Betty was explaining to her little 
brother how wrong it is to work on Sunday. 
“Why?” said the boy. ‘‘Policemen work on 
Sunday, don’t they go to heaven?”’ 

“No,’’ explained the little girl. 


are not needed there.” —Bystander. 
kak 


“They 


Doctor: ‘““What was the most you ever 
weighed?” 
Patient: “154 pounds.” 
Doctor: ‘‘And what was the least you 
ever weighed?” 
Patient: ‘‘8 1-4 pounds.”’—Grit. 
* * 


“Next to a beautiful girl, what do you 
consider the most interesting thing in the 
world?” 

“When I’m next to a beautiful girl I 
don’t bother about statistics.”’—Mutual 
Magazine. 

* * 

If you cast your bread upon the waters 
today it would most likely come back to 
you wrapped in cellophane.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

“What do you think of our two candi- 
dates for mayor?” 

“Well, I’m glad only one can be elected.” 
—Toronto Globe. 


* * 


Mrs. - was given a warning by 
the liquor commissioners to operate her 
cafe in a more disorderly manner.— Hilo 
(Hawaii) paper. 

*x 

We have bought and paid for so much 
prosperity we wouldn’t know what to do 
with it if it were delivered.—Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

* * 

“T’m sorry—I quite forgot your party 
the other evening!” 

“Oh, weren’t you there?”—Stray Stories. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educatéonal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- | 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide} 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Cheurches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communicationa to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer Chicago 
Headquarters — 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 5 
Se IF you have not received your copy 


All Souls’ Church, New York 


of the League’s Annual Report, 


830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. send for one to Headquarters. 
IF you have — read it. 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S iLEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Cap. 1230 | 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- | 
ments are to be maintained at the present | 
rate, and more to increase them. : 

Please’send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue ote ot Boston, Mass. | 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing Lae | : 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
The Register 
+ ee LEASE enter my subscription at your 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
1 Introd | 
To New Friends P ntroductory Rate of 5 months for one 


mm | 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
Na@ne::2. fsa ee ae ola’a BS Nie, aisle whale orehel Mee ee eee ae 
Streets oe Ee a5 sald. bite ee eeeetaee aa ; 
City Oe oes stone dooce deletions hile ce Oo LQLemmeret 


ee ee ae 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 i 


